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The young woman whose taste, ingenuity and industry 
have accomplished this beautiful result is as skillful in hand- 
ling her brush as her needle ; so for her washstand she bought 
a very complete set of white china, and decorated it herself 
with cowslip blossoms. The shape of the piece is low and 
quaint, and the broad shallow bowl especially lovely. The 
sleepiest eyes must open with pleasure when bending over it 
for the morning douche. To match these she painted also a 
puff box and pen tray for the toilet table. The dainty little 
workstand is of white enamelled wood, with cowslips painted 
on top, and it has a yellow silk bag underneath. 

The floor is covered with 
Indian matting checked with 
olive, and there are several 
Brussels rugs — a mossy pattern 
in olives with dashes of yellow 
— and a large white fur rug at 
the bedside. A high three-fold 
screen of bamboo has the upper 
third of all the panels filled with 
matting, upon which cowslips 
are painted, a similar design to 
that of the bedspread. The 
cowslips look as if growing up 
from the bottom of the panel. 
The lower part of the screen is 
filled with yellow crape cloth 
fulled in. 

Experience has proved that 
this room has a truly tonic 
effect upon its occupants. Its 
cheerful influence is felt by all, 
and everybody is happy within 
its wall. Even a querulous, 
discouraged and melancholy 
invalid yielded to the beneficent 
and subtle sway of its radiant 
colors, forgot her . ailments, 
gained strength, and took a 
renewed interest in her fellow 
beings. . 

We give too little thought 
to the question of environment 
and color influence. The latter 
is upon some natures as strong 
as that of music, and as power- 
ful for good or ill; and we 
should give careful consider- 
ation to the surroundings 
which may "make or mar" 
those nearest and dearest to 
us. 

For rooms with a southern 
exposure a fern leaf scheme 
of decoration is charmingly 
fresh and cool, or pink and 
white clovers with abundant 
leaves. The pond lily will 
readily suggest itself, and corn- 
flowers—bachelor's buttons— or 
forget-me-nots are lovely. Wild 
roses and pink azaleas make 
pretty pink rooms ; pansies, 
lilacs and violets, dainty laven- 
der ones. 

In preparing to decorate 
and furnish a room decide first 
on the color adapted to the 
room, then choose your drapery, 
for often you can use effectively 

the flower you find, but not find the flower you want or at 
first decide upon. The soft silkolines, costing from twelve to 
eighteen cents per yard, come in all delicate colors and very 
pretty designs ; they are very effective for curtains and screens, 
cushion covers, and all draperies. The lace striped muslins and 
scrims are an admirable choice in carrying out a flower scheme, 
as the chosen flower can be most effectively embroidered in 
light, sketchy designs through the stripes. 

When extending an invitation to a friend for a visit, the 
length of the stay should be named, and also the date when 




it will be convenient to receive it ; and only the closest inti- 
macy can excuse the violation of these conditions on the part 
of the guest. Before the arrival of her guest the hostess should 
see that everything is in readiness for her reception, so that 
she can be shown immediately to her room. If the room is 
one usually occupied by the family, all trace of such occupancy 
that could possibly make the guest feel herself an , intruder 
should be removed. Closet room should be placed at her dis- 
posal, and bureau drawers, also, for the convenience of her 
small belongings, so that she can preserve the order which she 
finds. To thoroughly enjoy the presence of a guest, the even 

tenor of home life should go 
on undisturbed, and the guest 
conform in every way to the 
family life. This caution ap- 
plies especially to the meal 
hours; and she who violates 
these proves herself very selfish 
and ill-bred. 

The guest should at all 
times show ready deference to 
the tastes of her hostess, and 
also the prejudices of all meni- 
bers of the family. She should 
not expect to be "entertained" 
all the time, and by quiet 
withdrawal to her own room 
should leave her hostess free 
to fulfill other duties and obli- 
gations. Just a little tact and 
quiet observance will soon put 
the quick-witted woman en 
rapport with the different mem- 
bers of the household, and by 
ready sympathy in the interest 
of others, and with happy blind- 
ness with regard to things she 
ought not to see, adding her 
mite from time to time to the 
general entertainment, she will 
fill the role of the charming, 
eagerly sought guest. 



DECORATIVE NOTE. 



Triple Tier Cabinet in Medieval Carved Oak. Exhibited by Macbeth and Roberts 
at the Columbian Exposition. 



TEXTILE fabrics for interior 
decorations are becoming 
more and more important 
factors in house furnishing. 
Curtains and portieres are not 
alone ornamental ; they are 
articles of utility in many 
households. It has become the 
practice to use portieres for 
doors, the door itself in such 
cases being removed. Large 
apartments are separated into 
private rooms, and unsightly 
doors and wfndows are con- 
cealed beneath the graceful 
folds of beautiful drapery. The 
use of tapestries, portieres, fine 
satins, damasks and brocades 
for wall decoration or for the 
adornment of furniture has 
caused a universal demand for 
such fabrics and the manufac- 
ture of decorative draperies in 
Europe and the United States 
has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. The materials used in their manufacture are usually silk, 
wool, cotton, linen or jute, woven, embroidered, stamped, crushed 
or painted, not to speak of combinations of these materials with 
threads of gold, silver and other metals. Modern interiors would 
be desolate places if deprived of the splendor of their textile 
housings. 



All the great medicinal springs in the Empire State are 
reached by the New York Central. 
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